LAW AND THE GREAT STATE

not the property of the people of London, but of a
select and fortunate body of adventurers in control.
This is quite alien from the magnificent inscription
of "S. P. Q. R." of the Roman banner.

But in the Great State the tram and the post
notices will say, and not only say but mean, "This
belongs to the Londoners/' and the mail-cart or
railway signal will say, "This mail-cart or rail-
way signal belongs to the Englishmen"; so, when
the prisoner stands in front of the judge, that
judge will not only be, but also appear, a reason-
able civil gentleman instead of a Minos in minia-
ture.

Such a state of things as Mr. Zimmern describes,
of course, necessitated a rotation of citizens in dif-
ferent offices; there were no "officials" because
every one had office in turn; the ordinary Athenian
citizen was personally familiar with both judicial
and legislative work. Such a participation is abso-
lutely necessary for a civilised relation between the
law and the ordinary man. The requisite leisure
of the Athenian citizen, no doubt, reposed on a
foundation of slave labour; in the Great State
it will rest on a foundation of .power-increasing ma-
chinery. The essential point is for every citizen
to regard justice and legislation as part of his own
work, and the whole apparatus of the State as his
possession, instead of as alien things imposed on.
him by such persons as cabinet ministers and judges.
Such an achievement can only spring from a new
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